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Jectin this was to supersede the ne- 
cessity of tacking, a purpose evident- 
Iv not to be answered by it. Jn a 
dead calm the vessel is to be impelled 
b}- wji^it he calls a r«(Jie,<?!^ir«nte 
{perhaps tbe'oar^invenU'd hy Barnoul- 
li, to be dr^wn backwards^ ?nct fof' 
wards uT^A!- water). He, pruposes 
1o bnild a. vessel on this tiiodtl ^p6 
feet loiirg, to caiTy 66 gttus, ai»d two 
thousand aien,,wbict), yi'vli victuals 
and stores for 50 days, 'Si^mld draw 
only 9^ feet of watef, He supposes 
it would si|il faster, and lie nearer the 
wind, than any vfss^il now in use. (No 
doubt it would sail fast going large, 
l>ut itcoqld npt wfofk veil to wind- 
ward,) It vs to be rendered incap- 
able of being sunk by, nicHns of cop- 
jier airvessels, and a cork sheathing. 
Its design is to surprise ari eneni^'s 
barbouf. 

On the processes etiipl<?yed to oWiternie 
tvritfng, methods qf delecting frauds 
ofthiskind>tfie impracemtnt f>J com- 
tnon ink, and a new ink tfiut resists 
the action qf chemical agents, fry D(% 
S,Ji. fariy, 

\Yriting is obliterated either by 
the application of soaie acid, or by 
scratch:iogi»ootwith a knife When- 
ever the fetter miBthoil is employed 
for a fraudulent purppsf:, a^ sonie 
other writing will H «ubstit«tfd,, 
commonly pounce, or siEe,i| applied 
to the paper, that the fresh ink ">«y 
not run In general close" inspection 
with a goo<l len^ will sifovy vvher^ 
writing has beep scratched out, by 
the appearance of loose or ragged fiia- 
iiienls. If pounce have been applied, 
spirit ofwiiie will dissolve it, m\t\ 
>vashitaway; ifsi?e, iniinersioii in 
VHrmwater fora few niinu1?s v^iH 
have the same effect. Aft*^ ^V^ ap- 
plication of either of these, the paper 
shouWhe dried slowly ; at first in the 
shade, till thyee parts dry, and after- 
wards bet>veen !»?v*:ral sheets of paper, 



and while it is dl-j'ing the ink last 
nsed, will spread and sink into the 
paper more or less. It may be re- 
marked too, that the strokes of a pen 
will be more generally slender. 
where pounc* has been applied, and 
more full, where size has been u-scd, 
than in the oihfr parts of the paper. 
In .>iome cases the ofiginal writing, 
thiit has been o6l iterated, may be 
made to reappear. If tile whole of 
the iron that »vas ii» it hb reinrived ; 
this is impracticable. If it be not. 
infusion or deciitti<in of galls will 
render itvi.siblQ, incases where nitric 
oroxyrauriaVc aCi<l was employed to 
destroy it, iPhe Ii(]Uid prossiat of 
potash, or of lime, "Ti'ch is better, 
will (•estore [ctti^rs obliterated by ox- 
^\\(f acid, or salt of .sorrel, making 
t|ien) appear of a reddish brown. If 
(>xymiiriiitic acid were used, it will 
render them visible, of a li'ght green- 
ish blue as long as the paper coiitiiw 
lies wet. If nitric or sulphuric acitl 
were employed, the prOs.<iat of lime 
will show this by tinging the papef 
blue, but it cannot restore the writ-. 

The hydrogurc tted snlphurets of 
the alkalis, or of the alkrtline earths, 
will restore writing obliterated by 
the oxalic, oxyiiuriiiiic, or nitric acid, 
rendering it of a gree(> black, brown 
red, or a pale rust colour. The sut- 
phurets shoulc| be diluted with half or 
two thirds their quantity of water. 
When the action of the nitric aiid 
has beeti so powerful, or so long con- 
tinued, as to prevent the writing from 
being restored, sulpbnretied hydro- 
gen will produce «avy lines «if a 
green black on the paper. When the 
|(itiic acid has bten employed alone, 
and not to ih:s extent, on holding the 
papei;t9 the fire, the writing will re. 
appeiir of a rust colour. 

The goodness of ink depends otj 
its containing t(ie principles essential 
to itscompositiou in d.ue proportion, 
and the s(bseuv« of those foreign to it. 
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The follovviiii:; are Dr. Tarry's direc- 
tions fiir acwniplishing these pur- 

jjases. 

In a wine qnart of rain or river 
vinter, iiifus'-foup ouuces.troy weight, 
ol' bniised etalls, letting rhem stand 
ill the sun four hours jn summer, or 
six ill v\ jmer. Strain oft'the liquor, 
•and let »i. stand five or six months, 
occasionally removing the mother 
that fcrnis on the top, and finally se- 
pararing both this and the sediments 
by filtering through paper. In the 
filtered liquor dissolve a troy ounce of 
powdered gum arabic. After this is 
completely dissolved, add a troy 
ounce of sulphat of iron, commonly 
called green vitriol, which has been 
first calcined till it grows reddish, 
and finely powdered. Continue 
shaking the mixture, till the vitriol 
is entirely dissolved. Care must be 
taken in calcining the vitriol, which 
may very conveniently bedoneiiiaii 
iron ladle, or in a fireshovel, that it is 
not broufbt to a full red, at in this 
state a great portion of it will be in- 
soluble. 

With regard to the composition of 
the indelible ink we are sorry to .say, 
that Dr. Tarry has thought pri>per to 
keep it secret. He only informs us 
that it contains neither galls, nor log- 
wood, nor brazil, nor gum, nor any 
preparation of iron ; that it is en- 
tirely vegetable ; and that it resists 
theaclion of the most powerful acids, 
of alkaline solutions in their most 
concentrated slate, andof aU solvents. 
He sells it in a solid form ; and for 
use it is to be mixed accurately in a 
mortar with eight parts of water, and 
then put into a bottle, leit at least 
one third empty for the purpose of 
shaking it, whicd 's to l>e done every 
six or eight hours for a couple of 
days. It soon softens quills, but me- 
tallic pens are well adapted to it, as 
it contains no acid. it contains no- 
thing deleterious. The action of ni- 
tric acid on it is very trifling, Oxy- 



muriatic acid changes any thing 
written with it to the colour of goose 
dung ; and often this caustic alkali 
renders it of a steel gray : but to pro- 
duce these efliects it must be steeped 
in them a long time, and the form of 
the letters then remains unchaiiged. 
The ink has been examined by a 
committee of the French Institute, 
who confirm the report of Dr. Tarry 
with respect to its- qualities; but 
they add, that it requires to be shaken 
every time it is used, as the colouring 
matter soon subsides to the bottom. 



Account of a preservatipe Stucco, ia- 
vent&il b\j the late Mr. Bachelkr. 

The speedy alteration of the stones 
employed in the principal buildings 
at Paris, and the incohTeniences of 
renewing their surfaces from time to 
time by scraping them, induced Mr. 
Bacbelier to propose to the superin- 
teiidant of the royal buildings to 
make trial of a preservative stucco. 
In consequence, three pillars in the 
court of the Louvre were coated 
with this stucco to half their height, 
in 1755; and the parts coated re- 
main in the highest preservation to 
the present day, being strikingly 
distiu(>uishi(l by their uniform tint, 
contrasted with the dull, grey, and 
eanhlyaspect of the cdnlignous parts. 
As the alterations making in the 
Louvre would necessarily destroy 
every trace of this experiment, some 
of the members of the Institute con- 
ceived it a matter of importance, 
that an investigation of it as far as 
possible should take place belbre it 
was too late, and accordingly a com- 
mittee was appointed for the pur- 
pose; 

(^11 enquiry it was found, that Mr. 
Bacheiier had no where left any ac- 
count of his process in writing; but 
his son gave the committee all the 
information he could from' memory, 
having seen his father prepare it; 



